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PRESS COMMISSION SUGGESTIONS 


is study of press commission suggestions was prepared 

Judith Murrill, a graduate student at the University 
i! Missouri School of Journalism, working as a research 
psistant in the Freedom of Information Center. 


Although any suggestion that a commission be set up 
oversee the press immediately runs up against protests 
“tampering with the freedom of the press” and “no 
fior restraint,’ nevertheless several such suggestions 
jave been made recently from both inside and outside 
e press. 
} One of the leaders in this movement is former Sen- 
tor William Benton of Connecticut who founded the 
Hivertising agency of Benton and Bowles and is now 
lublisher of the Encyclopedia Britannica. In a letter to 
he New York Times, November 11, 1959, he commented 
ip President Eisenhower’s having asked the Attorney 
ieneral to study the rigging of television quiz programs 
ind wrote, “But the basic problem seems deeper than 
e for the Attorney General. It involves public atti- 
des. . . . I believe the President should now appoint 
board of distinguished Americans to issue a report on 
Adio and television and hereafter to report each year 
ih the progress of the industry — or the lack of progress 
| in serving the ‘public interest’. . . . Opinion must be 
parshalled if we are to have constructive legislation 
jom Congress and to hope for constructive rulings from 
meee CC. . a 
) “When I served in the senate, I proposed creation of 
inch a commission by Congress. Joining me in this pro- 
jpsal were Senators Bricker, Hunt and Saltonstall. Hear- 
ags on our resolution were held before a subcommittee 
lt the Interstate Commerce Commission. For three days 
jitnesses appeared in favor of it, including representa- 
ives of many of the country’s great organizations. The 
solution died with my defeat in 1952. The need for its 
bvival and passage is again demonstrated by the public 
action to the quiz scandal and by the President’s re- 
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tion to it.” 
| The former Democratic senator backed up his words 
jith money and donated $25,000 to the Fund for the 
(epublic’s Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
ons in Santa Barbara, California to get a study of the 
ress started. The task fell to Harry Ashmore, formerly 
f the Arkansas Gazette, whose job was to analyze the 
ossibilities of establishing a continuing, independent 
gency to appraise the performance of the entire press, 
ot just radio and television. 

To Ashmore, the emergent agency would not wield 
y real enforcement power or control the press because 
e believed keeping the press free was as important as 
ppraising it. Instead its task would be to continuously 


scrutinize the various media to see how well they were 
fulfilling their obligations to the people. When weak- 
nesses were found, the agency would help the media 
chart “a new, stronger course.” 

Frank K. Kelly, vice-president of the Fund for the 
Republic, described the Center’s work as an attempt to 
examine the instruments of communication in terms of 
how these instruments affect the lives of “relatively free 
men living in a relatively free society.” Speaking in 
March, 1961, at Our Lady of Light Library in Santa 
Barbara, he cited some “notable studies” by Royal Com- 
missions in England and Canada and the Commission on 
the Freedom of the Press in the United States. The reason 
for these studies, he said, and for more in the future was 
the problems brought about by mechanical advances and 
psychological studies that have placed in the hands of 
a few, instruments of persuasion of unparalleled efficiency. 
The relationship between effective communication and 
democracy has become a matter of increasing concern, 


he said. 


Ashmore Echoes Hutchins in Press Criticism 


Speaking in Berkeley, California in April, 1960, Ash- 
more urged public reform of a press that was in his 
opinion incapable of reforming itself. He said, “I can 
only suggest what the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press (Hutchins Commission) did before me... By 
private means we must find a way to provide a sustained 
and effective critical function the press does not provide 
for itself. ... We must begin with recognition of a 
proposition the press rejects —that the inadequacy of 
mass communications in our threatened society is not a 
matter of internal concern for the press alone, but an 
issue of great urgency for the public at large.” 

Again he said he opposed regulation of the press and 
at the same time deplored its performance in private 
hands. He urged the minority that wanted reform to 
“assume the burden of prodding not only the press but 
the complacent majority that gives it its excuse for doing 
what it wants.” In particular he was critical of a news- 
paper that served up 14 columns of Carol Tregoff and 
four paragraphs of Khrushchev’s visit to India. 

At the same time, Benton was speaking to the Syra- 
cuse University Journalism School and again urging that 
the President create a citizens’ watchdog group to “help 
television live up to its responsibilities.” He proposed an 
agency that would have advisory powers only and which 
would file annual recommendations for the “guidance of 
the President, the Congress, the FCC and the American 
people.” 

He suggested that members be drawn from the fields 
of education and communications and should include 
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leaders in the country’s civic, cultural and religious life. 
Out of their studies would emerge a national policy on 
broadcasting which would best serve the interests of the 
public. The charge of censorship could not be raised, he 
said, because it would be advisory only. Frank Kelly 
elaborated on this to say that if the President did not 
act, such a board should be created under the auspices 
of a group of universities or an educational foundation. 

Harry Ashmore favored this latter idea and in the 
October 21, 1960, Saturday Evening Post, again advised 
a return to the Hutchins Commission plan of financing by 
private means, a committee to study the press. 


Radio and Television Commission Proposed 
Fe Re A RS RR RE eee Ss 


But those connected with the Fund for the Republic 
are not the only ones crying for a commission on the 
press. Several of the suggestions have been primarily 
concerned with radio and television. Others have encom- 
passed all the media. 

Writing in Newsweek, (November 16 and 30, 1959) 
Ernest K. Lindley proposed a commission to keep an eye 
on television that would be composed of such men as 
Walter Lippmann, William H. Stringer, John Crosby, 
Edward R. Murrow, George Kennan, Leonard Carmichael 
of the Smithsonian Institute, Dr. Alan T. Waterman of the 
Science Foundation, Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush, A. Whitney Griswold of Yale, Herman B. 
Wells of Indiana University, Leonard Bernstein, Fred 
Coe, Leland Howard, representatives of the Ford Founda- 
tion, of the Carnegie Corp., the Rockefeller Fund, the 
National Educational Association, educational TV, PTA’s, 
women’s clubs and the League of Women Voters, a 
couple of juvenile-court judges, “a few of the multitude 
of indignant mothers” and, as counsel, Frieda Hannock, 
former FCC commissioner who fought to save some 
wave lengths for educational TV. This amalgamation, he 
wrote, “would command public confidence” and even 
“if it failed to agree on one solution, it should be able 
to provide valuable guidance.” 

He went farther than Benton’s proposal by suggesting 
that before a watchdog committee was set up, a compre- 
hensive survey of the situation was needed. He cited a 
four-point bill suggested by Rep. Henry S. Reuss of 
Wisconsin that would require every station to supply 
public-service programming — news, cultural, education- 
al and information programs— at widely listened-to 
hours; competitive bidding for licenses; empower the 
FCC to make grants to assist educational TV and other 
non-profit efforts; and provide the FCC with an advisory 
panel of experts in education, music, drama and other 
cultural forms. 

Stringer, chief of the Washington bureau of the 
Christian Science Monitor, earned Lindley’s nomination 
for this committee by urging the U.S. to take a look at 
the British system in which the BBC is operated by a 
public corporation insulated from politics and financed 
by a tax on the receiving sets. Lippmann in the same 
vein had proposed a public corporation to operate a 
competing network. 

Another plan for a TV review board was proposed 
by Sigurd S. Larmon, chairman of the board of Young 
& Rubicam, who suggested a citizens’ committee com- 
posed of broadcasters, sponsors and advertising agencies 
to review television standards. Expenses would be shared 
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by the different branches of the industry. Only NBC like¢ 
the idea. CBS and ABC vetoed it, CBS saying that pro 
eraming responsibility should not be delegated to an} 
outside party and ABC saying that such a committet 
could be interpreted as an abdication of network respons 
bility to sponsors and ad agencies. NBC, on the othe} 
hand, announced plans to set up a committee of fiv 
prominent citizens to review its television policies ane 
standards. 


‘National’ Commission Proposals 
eRe Pi eb A ae ae 


In December, 1959, Roscoe Drummond reported thay 
President Eisenhower was considering creating a nationay 
citizens advisory committee on radio and TV_ whick 
would re-examine from the “national viewpoint” th 
whole set-up and conduct of the industry. Like the othe 
suggested boards, this one would be advisory only ane 
its sole duty would be to issue annual reviews anc 
recommendations. 

At the same time that Ashmore was writing in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Gordon Gray, then special assist} 
ant to the President for national security affairs, spoke 
at the University of North Carolina and called upon the 
press through a “National Commission on the Press” te 
study the problem of developing a “common conscience 
with respect to the quality of the press.” This study h 
proposed would be an “unhurried and well-financed” (b 
the press itself) effort participated in by owners, pubs 
lishers, editors and reporters, independent of government 
or other influences. The Commission, he said, should 
have a strong director who would assure a thoroug 
searching appraisal and would develop a staff from the 
various elements of the working press. | 

Advertising Age, December 5, 1960, carried an article 
quoting Hendrick Booraem Jr., vice president in chargé 
of broadcasting of Oglivy, Benson & Mather, as recom{ 
mending a committee of representatives from the Ameri 
can Association of Advertising Agencies, the Nationa} 
Association of Broadcasters, the three TV networks, 
Alliance of Television Film Producers and any other ap 
propriate organizations to work out a plan of “workabie 
program regulation for television.” 

A different angle was explored by tariff lobbyist O. RA 
Strackbein, who had found difficulties in the past ix 
getting what he considered fair coverage for his projects# 
He suggested an agency to consider complaints of unfaia 
treatment of news and this was picked up by Reps 
Thomas Curtis of Missouri and read into the Congres# 
sional Record, June 14, 1961. Curtis went on to ask, “Is 
there not some board or committee to which a complaint) 
about the press could be directed?” The reporting profes 
sion, he said, should set up a code of ethics and its o ! 
board which would receive and act upon complaints. | 

Karlier this year, an advertising executive, John JJ 
Ducas, speaking at Marquette University, stated his be# 
lief in the need for a public communications advisory} 
committee which would consist of a cross section of the 
country’s most capable and distinguished leaders in th 
“arts and sciences” of communication. The committee 
would be responsible to the President and would be “a 
channel through which the President could seek guidance 
in applying the principle of the public’s right to know. 


srrow: National Information Institute 


| About the same time, January 2, 1961, Edward R. 
jlurrow suggested to a radio-TV executives audience that 
} privately financed National Information Institute be 
btablished to study spoken and written journalism and 
uat local Committees of Common Sense examine the 
§oromise and performance” of station owners before their 
Fcenses were renewed. Specific purposes of the Institute 
jould be “to encourage and help to bring about improve- 
j.ent in the purveying of information, discussion and 
igumentation by existing publications,” to create “a 
pore favorable climate in the form of reader public ac- 
wptance” for those who want to do a better job of 
#forming the public, to study and publicize attacks on 
«ess freedom, and to “make ever larger numbers of the 
ablic more and more proof against bad news handling 
hd bad editorials by teaching people to weigh and 
gidge . . . and to detect at least the more obvious de- 
ces of inadequacy, unfairness or intellectual dishonesty.” 
| The Institute would be staffed by men with experience 
@ public affairs, journalism, law and “the appropriate 
ncial sciences.” The study would extend for “tan experi- 
ihental period of seven years,” and would “improve the 
ole pattern of information in America.” 

In Congress, May 16, 1961, Rep. Thomas Ashley of 
jhio introduced a bill proposing the creation of a Na- 
onal Citizens Advisory Board on Radio and Television 
» be composed of 11 outstanding private citizens promi- 
nt in education and communications or in the civic, 
hiitural or religious life of the country who would make 
continuing study of programing trends and recommend 
nually to the FCC and Congress. The board could also 
‘vestigate the extent to which broadcasting stations 
mury programs designed to broaden the civic, educa- 

onal and cultural interests of the American people and 
} study the nature and composition of groups which ex- 
cise effective control over programing. 

Also in May, 1961 the Center for the Study of Demo- 
fatic Institutions sponsored a four-day conference on 
he American character in Washington D.C. John F. Day, 
=neral manager of WBAI, New York City, said that the 
@ass media “have debased American culture and the 
§merican character” and suggested that an independent 
fzency be set up to oversee them. 

i Even more recently (July, 1961) Rep. Sidney Yates 
{ Illinois offered to introduce a bill establishing a na- 
ional citizens advisory group to help the FCC formulate 
V policy. FCC chairman Newton Minow said he would 
& glad to serve on such a body. 

| The National Association for Better Radio and Tele- 
§sion backed this proposal and campaigned for support 
f it. The bill would have amended the Communications 
ict of 1934 and provided for an 1l-member advisory 
Joard appointed by the President and approved by the 
nate. The members would be private citizens prominent 
the fields of education and communications or in the 
Mvic, cultural or religious life of the United States, 
siosen for their individual qualifications and not as 
Drmal spokesmen for interested organizations. 

The proposed board would make continuing studies 
if station programing trends, would cooperate with state 
‘ad municipal organizations and listener groups and 
fould submit an annual report to the Congress and the 


ing suggested new legislation. 


Journalism Schools’ Survey Suggested 


In the Saturday Review of July 8, 1961, John Lofton 
of the Stanford University Institute for Communications 
Research proposed that schools of journalism should un- 
dertake as a cooperative venture an experimental project 
to survey the press preparatory to setting up a permanent 
institute to observe and report on the press’ performance. 
One school alone would not have the funds nor the 
strength to withstand the inevitable counter-attack from 
the press. In union, he suggested, there would be suffici- 
ent resources and stamina. Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, 
chairman of the Commission on the Freedom of the Press 
some 15 years earlier, had been a staunch advocate of 
such an institute but it had never been organized, Lofton 
wrote. He closed with the hope that the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Journalism would 
consider the idea. 

But Nathan B. Blumberg, dean of Montana State 
University Journalism School, opposed this idea because 
the schools have neither the time nor the money for such 
a project. Writing in the Nieman Reports, July, 1961, he 
also rejected the ASNE and the ANPA “because they 
would no more consider appointing their own watchdog 
commission than they would tolerate a suggestion that 
they abolish national advertising.” He also would not 
consider the government because this would violate every 
tradition of the free press, he said. Foundations have 
never been willing to sponsor evaluations of the press 
except in the most general terms, he wrote, because “they 
seem to be scared to death of newspapers.” 

Still he felt that there was a definite need for a press 
commission because “we have quite enough critics but 
we have no single place where they can assemble,” so he 
proposed the creation of a board of “vigorous, competent 
critics to examine the press on a national scale who would 
report weekly or twice a month preferably.” This Na- 
tional Board of the American Press would work together 
in a central office as a publishing venture capable of 
standing on its own feet. The number of citizens who 
would subscribe to their reports “probably is larger than 
most of us suspect.” 

In addition, Blumberg proposes, these critics would 
defend the press against uninformed attacks as well as 
pointing out the shortcomings of individual newspapers. 
The Board would receive information from journalists, 
educators and the general public and would allow 
space in its publications for replies or dissenting opin- 
ions. Although the publishing operation eventually would, 
as he said, pay for itself, he admitted that at first “one 
of the large foundations would have to get behind it” 
to get it started. 


British Council as Model 


In the same issue of the Nieman Reports, Roland E. 
Wolseley, professor of journalism at Syracuse University, 
suggested a General Council of the Press “like that of 
Britain.” The British council is a voluntary body which 
was established in 1953 on recommendation of the Royal 
Commission of the Press to hear complaints of newspaper 
practices. It consists of 15 editorial and mangerial 
representatives from the newspapers. It investigates com- 
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plaints brought before it and presents reports censur- 
ing (not censoring) the offender and in this way tries to 
develop a sort of conscience for the British press. 

“Workable as this pattern might be, it could be 
improved upon,” wrote Wolseley for, “like all consciences, 
it has provoked dissatisfaction and unhappiness.” For 
the United States, he suggested regional councils in addi- 
tion to the national one because of this country’s size. 
On such sub-councils, he would place representatives of 
the public and journalism education as well as the press. 
Such councils would be financed by one or more of the 
educational foundations, universities, learned societies 
and newspaper publishing companies, he wrote. 

Like Blumberg, he stressed the importance of the 
council’s own publication which would be issued to press 
organizations, journalism schools, public libraries and 
other outlets that would make them available to the 
general public. This publication, he said, “might do what 
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the present periodicals, with a few small exceptions, d 
not do since most are commercial ventures depende 
upon the industry.” The council’s tasks would be t 
“monitor and analyze news reporting and writing,” he 
and investigate complaints, do research in a prob 
lems and issue their reports. 

Underlying all these proposals for press commission 
or watchdog committees is apparently the fear of wha 
Frank Kelly called “the arrogance which arises when th 
press becomes absorbed in its own importance.” Typify} 
ing this, he cited a headline in a Los Angeles paper which 
read: “The Press Listens to Criticism But Remains Abov. 
Its Critics.” “The press cannot be above its critics,’) 
Kelly told the Freedom of Information Group of Southe 
California. “Nobody in a freé society can be abov 
criticism.” The aim of those who propose commissio 
to oversee the press is to bring it under this criticism i 
one way or another. 


